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sight. The importance of taking diligent 


EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL COMFORT. 
(Continued from page 485.) 

13th. We had a meeting by appointment at 
Westfield ; Benjamin Warrington and Han- 
nah, his worthy wife, met us at the meeting. 
My wife was engaged in Gospel communica- 
tion to the school-children, of whom there were 
a large number present, and also to the meet- 
ing generally. The expression of her feelings 
and exercises had a salutary effect. I was 
also led to speak of my impressions, and to 
call upon the fathers and mothers, that their 
first care in regard to their children should be 
to impress their minds with reverence towards 
the great Creator—and that the mothers, who 
were much with them in childhood and youth, 
should bring them to Christ, and also be care- 
ful that their little hands should be innocently 
and usefully employed—and that the chief joy 
of the fathers and mothers in their children 
should be that they be found walking in the 
Truth. 

We attended Evesham meeting, in which 
my wife was engaged in a pathetic and inter- 
esting testimony under a sense of the obliga- 
tions we were under to Divine Providence. My 
concern was after thismanner. Though I am 
slow of speech, and not eloquent in expression, 
yet I feel an abiding interest in the welfare of 
all my fellow-creatures—and my concern and 
travail for myself and for all, are that we may 
so live as to stand approved in the Divine 


heed to the Light within, was held up to 
view, and it was testified that this would pre- 
serve the young people from entanglements, 
which might lead them into unhappy connec- 
tions in the most serious movement of their 
lives. 

15th. We attended Medford meeting. It 
being First-day morning, and notice having 
been given of our intention to be there, many 
more than usually meet were there. Both of 
us were exercised in the ministry, and we had, 
I think, a profitable meeting. I feel it right 
to state here, for the encouragement of the 
middle-aged and those in younger life, how 
it was with me when industriously engaged in 
providing things needful for myself and fam- 
ily. Though I have nothing to boast of, yet, 
from my youth upward, the business of pro- 
viding for the comfortable accommodation of 
my family was never suffered—no, not in the 
most busy seasons of the year—to prevent my 
attending mid-week meetings. No loss was 
sustained even in temporal things, and I be- 
lieve a blessing attended this little dedication 
of time to what I believed to be a religious 
duty. I never missed the reward. If I did 
not receive it in meeting, I did on my way 
home. We serve a good Master, who is a 
rich rewarder of all the sincere and hgrest- 
hearted, who love Him above all, and desire 
to live in a state of acceptance with Him. I 
am always glad to see our young men and 
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oung women at mid-week meetings, and I 
lieve they will receive their reward. Shall 
we not give Him the tithe of our time, and 
offer the first fruits of our hearts in obedience 
unto Him? The prophet says, “ Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse, that there may 
be meat in mine house, and prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” 
29th. The blessed Jesus, through perfect 
obedience and resignation of His will to the 
will of God, had the treasures of Divine wis- 
dom and knowledge fully opened to him, and 
he saw clearly into the nature of the kingdom 
of heaven, He spake many sublime precepts, 
and gave forth heavenly doctrines and para- 
bles. In his comparisons he uses natural 
things to represent heavenly things. If the 
idea or instruction is not received by one rep- 
resentation, it happily may be by another. 
He likens the Kingdom of Heaven to a grain 
of mustard seed; one of the smallest of seeds, 
but when it is grown it becomes the greatest 
among herbs. To a little leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal till the whole was leavened. Showing, 
if we do our part, this holy and Divine seed, 
the leaven of the heavenly kingdom—is opera- 
tive in its nature, and powerful in its effect— 
able to leaven the whole into its own nature 
and likeness. It is likened also to treasure 
hid in a field—and to a merchantman seek- 
ing goodly pearls, who, when he had found 
one pearl of great price, went and sold all that 
he had and bought it. It is indeed the pearl 
of great price—of more worth than all things 
else. May we then be willing to part with all 
that is required in order to possess this heav- 
enly treasure in our earthen vessels. I would 
to God that all should come into the posses- 
sion of this blessed inheritance—and surely all 
might if they would—and it would be found 
to be of infinite value. We would not sacri- 
fice it for any or all things here below. It is 
able to guide us safely through time, and con- 
duct us into a happy, blissful and glorious 
immortality with the saints in Light. 
31st, The last day of the year 1850. Many 
have passed away from the sight of their fel- 
low- beings since this time last year, their mor- 
tal bodies now mouldering into dust, and their 
immortal souls gone to the abode of spirit- 
ual beings. If in this life their chief care had 
been to lay up a good foundation against 
the time to come, by wearing the yoke the 
blessed Jesus wore, denying self, taking up the 
cross and following Him in the regeneration, 
these are joined to that innumerable com- 
pany John saw in the Revelations, who had 
come through tribulation, being clothed in 














white, an emblem of innocence and purity. 
Or, if in this life the chief care had been to 
lay up treasure on earth, living in the gratifi- 
cation of self, and selfish desires and appetites, 
as though there was no God to regard the 
doings of His creatures, nor any accountabilty 
to Him, they may realize the recorded truth, 
“Such as ye sow, such shall ye reap.” 

Every advantage is on the side of living 
under a sense of our accountability to our 
Creator, and of the obligations we owe Him. 
They who thus live have not only the promise 
of this life, but of that which is to come. 
They whose chief care is to seek the Kingdom 
of Heaven, (to kuow the Divine government 
set up and established within them,) being 
steadfast and immovable in the holy warfare, 
shall have the things needful in this lifeadded. 
for our heavenly Father knoweth we have 
need of these things. To live in a state of 
reconciliation and acceptance with the high 
and holy One who inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is holy, is most unquestionably the high- 
est wisdom of man, his greatest good, and will 
yield the most perfect happiness and enjoy- 
ment even in this life, that humanity is capa- 
ble of attaining. 

1851, First mo. 1st. Time, as it rolls on, has 
brought us to the beginning of another year. 
Let us review the past, and in whatsoever we 
may find we have missed it, set a double 
guard on the weak places—and let it be our 
steady, watchful care to take diligent heed to 
the Spirit of Truth which is able to lead us 
into all truth. The effect and reward of this 
care will be an increase of strength in that 
which is good and right, and the avoidance 
of all that is evil. Thus, as we grow older, 
we shall also grow better. This we shall be 
favored to experience, if we mind the Light, 
keeping the eye single to the heavenly Guide 
—being also “diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” 

2d. We went to Pennsbury Preparative 
Meeting. My wife was livingly and exten- 
sively engaged in Gospel ministry to those 
present. She also remembered the absent, 
and spoke concerning them—and addressed 
the school-children—a considerable number 
being present. We dined at Barclay Ivins’s, 
and went to see a friend and his wife, whose 
certificate was received at our last Monthly 
Meeting, they not being present. The con- 
cern that led to the visit was to stir up and 
encourage them to attend all our religious 
meetings. 

5th. We are all fed and sustained by the 

roducts of the earth, and inasmuch as the 
- is the tabernacle of an immortal soul, it 
becomes a Christian duty to take prudent care 
of the health—for, if this becomes impaired 
through imprudence or excesses of any kind, 
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we are incapable of being as useful in the 
world as we otherwise might be. It becomes, 
then, our duty, as rational intelligent beings, 
to make a right use of the good things of this 
life without abusing them or ourselves with 
them. Our care should be to use them for 
the end for which they have been given, and 
in order that we may be directed aright, and 
be able to make a right use of all things, the 
allwise and benevolent Creator hath given to 
each of us a Guide to conduct and preserve 
us in the path of safety and peace. It is 
spoken of as the Word of the Lord—the voice 
of God to man. By Jesus, as the Comforter 
—the Spirit of Truth to guide into all truth. 
By the Apostles as the grace of God, which 
bringeth salvation and appears unto all—as 
the Spirit of Christ—the Light of Christ. It 
is called by other names, but the thing is one. 
It is the gift of God for man’s lvnita: 
This Divine Teacher within will instruct us 
in the right use of all things, and enable us 
to use this world as not abusing it—nor our- 
selves with the good things of it. Attention 
and obedience to this will enable us to refrain 
from and avoid all that would be hurtful to 
us, and from such use both of food and drink 
as would injure or impair the health of body 
or mind. Thus we would be brought into the 
practice of true temperance and moderation 
in all things—whether in eating, drinking, 
putting on of apparel, or whatsoever we do 
—and all would be done to the glory of 
God, as becomes Christians. 

15th. It was said by Jesus—and what He 
spoke holds good through all time—* Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” This is as true now as when 
uttered by Him. It is requisite that a Chris- 
tian be humble; meekly submitting to the 
Divine government. It is the humble the 
Lord teaches of His ways, and the meek He 
guides in the midst of the paths of true judg- 
ment. They who are thus poor in spirit, 
giving up their own will and denying self, 
know the kingdom set up in them, and the 
Divine will to bedone. To these the blessing 
belongs. This is what we are instructed to 
pray for to the Father. Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done. 

18th. The following letter I wrote to a 
Friend. 

Dear Friend :—It has come into my mind 
to write to thee, and open a correspondence 
with one in whom I feel a deep interest, as I 
believe I also do in all who love the Truth, 
and desire so to live and act, as to stand ap- 
proved in the sight of the great and Al- 
mighty Being who knows all our hearts, and 
to whom we are all accountable. 

Though we may feel poor and weak, not 
able to do any good thing, cannot see that we 































have ever done any good thing—and with the 
Apostle can say, “ In me (that is in my flesh) 
dwelleth no good thing, 
peal to the Searcher of hearts in the language 
of another Apostle, “ Lord, thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love thee,” we 
may receive a qualification and commission 
from time to time, to feed His lambs and His 
sheep. And not only so, but also to judge or 
smite the mount of Esau when commanded— 
the first birth or nature that exalteth itself in 
its own strength, will and wisdom—which 
cannot inherit the promises, they not bein 
made to it. That is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterwards that 
which is spiritual—to this second birth, or 
birth of the Spirit the promises and blessings 
belong. Thou knowest these things better 
than I can tell thee, but yet I feel sympathy 
with thee in thy trials and exercises on ac- 
count of the state of things amongst some of 
thy fellow-members, and in the business meet- 
ings. Had little David gone against the giant 
in Saul’s armor, the giant would in all proba- 
bility have maintained his ground, but he 
could not stand before the power of the God 
of Israel, though the humble, confiding little 
David came against him in such simple armor 
as he that was clothed in a coat of mail de- 
spised. 


” yet, if we can ap- 


The things that were written aforetime were 


written for our learning, and I have been in- 
structed by the account of Moses when he saw 
the oppression his brethren were subjected to, 
and undertook to relieve them, in his own 
strength, without any commission ; but he 
found he brought himself into difficulty, and 
did them no good. I have no doubt he often 


remembered his futile attempt, and profited 
by it—for when he received the commission, 
he was not forward to undertake it, and made 
excuses. After his doubtings were removed, 
we read how careful he was not to attempt 
nything in the work he was sent to accom- 
plish, only as he was immediately instructed 
from time to time. Thus the deliverance of 
his brethren from their oppressors and task 
masters, was brought about by Moses waiting 
for and being obedient to the word of the 
Lord to him. 

The dealings of the Most High towards 
Israel as recorded in the Scriptures may be 
instructive to the Christian traveller—and I 
believe that His dealings with them, and with 
the Egyptians, as recorded, literally took 

lace. 

Is not self and own will the firat born of all 


the oppressors of the seed of God in the soul, 


to which the promises are made? And while 
these live and rule, is not the soul oppressed 
and kept in bondage under them ? Could Israel 
ever have had possession of Canaan whilst the 
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oldinhabitants of the land remained in it unsub- 
dued? And could Israel 7 driven out and 
eres the old inhabitants if the Lord 
had not helped them ? 

And inasmuch as Israel outwardly could 
not remove the old inhabitants of the land 
out of their way without help superior to their 
own, 80 no more can any of us subdue or re- 
move the old inhabitants in us out of the way, 
without Divine aid, or know the seed or sec- 
ond birth to which the promises are made, 
to be brought into spiritual Canaan to possess 
and inherit it. 

It is given to me to testify to the truth and 
verity of these things without doubt or hesita- 
tion—and I believe it is given to thee also. 
And one reason of my writing thus to thee, 
may be to hold up thy hands, and to assure 
thee that thou art not alone—but that there 
are many in our Israel who can set their seal 
to the truth of these things. 

An Apostle testified—The law is a shadow 
of good things to come. Passing, then, from 
the old to the new covenant dispensation— 
from the law to the gospel—we still find fig- 
ures and shadows used—earthly things to rep- 
resent heavenly things—heavenly things lik- 
ened unto earthly things, even by Him who 
was greater than Moses. The body of Jesus, 
which was visible, may serve as a figure of 
the Divine and spiritual body, which is in- 
visible—in its conception and gradual growth 
from stature to stature, until it grew up toa 
state of perfect manhood. And the death of 
His visible body on the cross may represent 
the natural man, or life of self, which must be 
given up to the cross—not that any man take 
it from us—but se/f and own will must. be 
offered up to the will of God—must die, be- 
fore there can be a glorious resurrection of 
the new life in man. We must be unclothed 
of self, before we can be clothed upon with 
Christ. The first nature, or old man with his 
deeds, must give place, or yield up possession, 
before the new man, after Christ Jesus, can 
take possession of the heart. No cross, no 
crown. No dying to self, no living to God. 

The conception of the body of Jesus by the 
overshadowing of the power of the Most High, 
is a figure or lively representation of the con- 
ception of the Divine Life or birth of the 
Spirit in the soul. And we may be instructed 
by the fact that the full assent of the Virgin 
Mary was given before it took place—* Be it 
with me according to Thy word”—in which 
very moment the prediction was effected. So 
also, That there is no power but that of the 
Most High overshadowing the soul can cause 
a'conception of the Divine Life to take place, 
and that the full assent of the soul is requisite, 
and when fully given the blessed new creation 
is begun. 


- ne 


I reverently believe in the account given in 
the Scriptures of the Lord Jesus, the blessed 
and perfect Pattern and Example—and that 
He was that prophet the Lord promised to 
raise up and put His words in his mouth, 
und He should speak whatsoever the Lord 
commanded him—and that the Jews killed 
the body of Jesus on the cross, but they did 
not kill the Christ—the Life in Him which 
was and is the Light of the world. And that 
it pleased the Father to raise up the body of 
Jesus from the dead on the third day, as a 
holy confirmation that He was the promised 
Messiah whom the Father had raised up, and 
sent in the world to bear testimony to the 
Truth. 

I may adopt the language of an Apostle in 
his defence before Agrippa and some others— 
“Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you, that God should raise the dead ?” 
Verily, there is nothing too hard for Omnipo- 
tence, Surely His power is sufficient to accom- 
plish whatever He, in Infinite wisdom, may 
see meet to be done. 


I had no thought of writing such a doctrinal 
epistle when I began, but could not come 
sooner to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Samve. Comrort. 
(To be continued.) 
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Puysicrans, it has been well said, often 
make an immediate and accurate judgment 
of health by the state of the tongue. And 
there is the same connection between a 
healthy tongue and a healthy condition of 
body, as between a sound heart and sound 
wholesome words. The tongue is symptom- 
atic in both cases. * * * Let us ask that, by 
the operation of His grace, He would make 
us, in intention, stand aloof from all evil—so 
that the burthen of unforgiven and cherished 
sin may no longer make our hearts to stoop ; 
but that joyfulness may enter there to be a 
perpetual guest, and that, whatever we put 
= _— unto, we may rejoice.— The Tate 

Vord. 
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PHILOSOPHERS tell us that knowledge is 
not knowledge until we use it—that it is not» 
ours till we have brought it under the do- 
minion of the great social faculty, speech. 
Solitary reading will enable a man to stuft 
himself with information; but, without con- 
versation, his mind will become like a pond 
without an outlet, a mass of unhealthy stag- 
nature. It is not enough to harvest knowledge 
by study ; the wind of talk must winnow it, 
and blow away the chaff; then will the clear, 
bright grains of wisdom be garnered, for our 
own use or that of others.—Prof. Mathews, in 
the “Standard.” 
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LETTERS FROM ALBERT L. GREEN. 
OTOE AGENCY, NEB., 6mo. 12th, 1870. 

Eeteemed friend John Saunders.—Thy let- 
ter of 5th mo. 26th has been received. The 
school-house erected for the accommodation 
of the “ Mary D. Brown school” is a neat 
and comfortable affair, 24x16 feet in dimen- 
sions ; the interior is lined with dressed boards 
which adds greatly to the neatness and dura- 
bility of the structure. The Indian school 
under the charge of Sallie C. Ely answers all 
my expectations concerning it; the children 
are very bright and intelligent, and in com- 
prehending and retaining ideas they are cer- 
tainly not surpassed by white children. A 
whole year has now elapsed since the Society 
of Friends accepted the offer of President 
Grant, and beheld this great field of labor 
open before them. But it has not been a year 
of fruitless toil, or labor without results. In 
this agency, where the people are, perhaps, 
less civilized than are those of any other, 
in the superintendency we have abundant 
cause for encouragement. 

A school has been established, the naked 
have been clothed, the sick supplied with 
suitable food and meilicine, and aside from all 
this a marked change is perceptible in the 
demeanor of the men. During the present 
season the war-path has been abandoned, 
never to be taken again; the braves have 
pledged themselves to steal no more horses, 
and are not ashamed to acknowledge that to 
work is not dishonorable or unmanly. In 
short, the old Indian fallacy that a working 
red man is a squaw is about exploded, and I 
am told that Indian girls in selecting hus- 
bands show a preference for those who have 
not a distaste for work. This is as it should 
be, and I think that the promise of the future 
for these poor Indians is as bright and hope- 
ful as their past experience has been unhappy. 

With feelings of love and esteem, I am, 

Thy friend, 
Apert L. GREEN. 





ngsB., 7th mo. 19th, 1870. 

In our Christian labors for the elevation 
and civilization of these children of our Fath- 
er, it is encouraging to feel that the strength 
of our Society is being exerted to sustain 
those whom it has put forth in this great and 
responsible field of labor, and that the year 
which has elapsed since these people were 
made the objects of our care has not been bar- 
ren of good results to them. 

It is not the work of a day or of a year to 
destroy customs and habits which centuries 
of practice have confirmed, neither is the 
establishment of new and Christian ideas a 
work of rapid accomplishment. 

It is only by the patient continuance of 








line upon line, and precept upon precept—by 
the presentment of a pure example, and ways 
or methods of life that are manifestly superi- 
or, that any progress whatever can be 
achieved. 

Years of cruel outrage and wrong have un- 
questionably given these children of the 
wilderness just cause to distrust the religion 
as well as the promises of their pale-faced 
brothers; yet in the face of this, they have 
reposed the fullest confidence in us. They 
have taken us by the hand, that we may as- 
sist them to arise; they look to us, as chil- 
dren look to a father, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we have their love and 
fullest contidence. Under the efficient man- 
agement of its Principal, Sallie C. Ely, our 
school, which has been named the “ Mary D. 
Brown Indian School,” is in a very prosper- 
ous condition. The children are remarkably 
regular in their attendance, and evince an 
aptness and readiness to learn which is very 
gratifying. The teacher reports an average 
daily attendance of fifty, and states that so large 
an average attendance must necessitate the 
providing of an additional school-room, or rath- 
er a large class-room, which could be added in 
the form of an addition to our present school 
building. I am fully convinced that such an 
addition has become necessary ; but since the 
Indian Department has no funds at its dis- 
posal that can be applied to such a purpose, 
we shail either be greatly inconvenienced, or 
obtain of some benevolent person or persons 
the amount required for the contemplated 
improvement. These people, from having for 
centuries subsisted almost exclusively on the 
flesh of game, are now for months at a time 
reduced to an entirely vegetable diet. Fish 
when obtainable is a favorite article of food 
among them, and as the Blue river, a beauti- 
ful stream, which flows near their villages, is 
known to abound with fish of a fine quality, 
I am led to believe that if their friends would 
send a seine as a present to the tribe, it would 
be instrumental in promoting comfort, if not 
in averting actual suffering. 

In my opinion one cause of ill health 
among these tribes, is the total absence of soap 
and wash-tubs. Wash-day never comes for 
them, and the chief or brave who puts on a 
new shirt is not sure whether he will take it 
off in the course of a few months or whether 
it will wear off. We are striving to teach 
cleanliness, for that ranks high in the list of 
virtues; and if some of our friends would 
send us a small fund for providing * wash- 
tubs, wash-boards and soap, we believe that 
the general health of these people would — 
improve, and their comfort be promoted. 


* The wash-tubs, &c., were provided by the Indi- 
an Committee at its last meeting. 
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During the present year our Indians have hovel is transformed betimes into a prema- 
applied themselves to the cultivation and en-' ture reflecting person. No one has time to 
Jargement of their corn and bean patches,’ dandle it; no one thinks it worth while to 
with an energy which I am told they have | coax it, to soothe it, to toss it up and down, 
never displayed before; even the chiefs seem | to humor it. There is none to kiss away its 
at last to have discovered that labor brings | tears. If it cries, it can only be beaten. It 


its own reward, and most of them are not 
ashamed to be seen at work. I am very sorry 
to say, that owing to the scorching drouth 


has been prettily said that “a babe is fed 
with milk and praise.” But the aliment of 
this poor babe was thin, unnourishing ; the 





which has prevailed here for many weeks, | return to its little baby tricks and efforts to 
our crops will be very nearly a failure. This | engage attention, bitter, ceaseless objurgation. 
I fear will be a great discouragement to our | It never had a toy, or knew what coral meant. 
Indians, for they have attended to their fields | It grew up without the lullaby of nurses; it 
and patches faithfully. The superintending | was a stranger to the patient fondle, the hush- 
farmer, S.S. Ely, who is a member of the So- | ing caress, the attracting novelty, the costlier 
ciety of Friends, and very highly esteemed | plaything, or the cheaper off-hand contrive 
by the Indians, has done mnch towards en-| ance to divert the child; the prattled non- 
couraging them in their agricultural labors. | sense (best sense to it), the wise impertinences, 
He reports that the prospects for our crops} the wholesome lies, the apt story interposed, 
are even more unfavorable than I had sup-; that puts a stop to present suffering, and 
posed. The wheat crop of seventy-five acres; awakens the passions of young wonder. It 





which he is now having harvested will scarce- 
ly yield an average of ten bushels to the acre; 
while the corn in several places will be nearly 
a complete failure. What is to be the fate 
of these poor people if their crops fail them, 
the future will determine. 

At a council which I held not long since, 
the subject of pipe-dancing was taken into 
consideration. I represented, as I had often 
done before, the evils that resulted from the 
practice, and the benefits that would accrue 
from its abandonment*. Now the practice 
of pipe-dancing is one that is very dear to 
the Indian heart, and to overturn it would 
be like tearing from the bosom of the earth 
the century-rooted oak. Yet these chiefs, 
showing their appreciation of what we have 
already done for them, then and there 
pledged themselves that the tribes should dis- 
continue the practice after a certain fixed 
time. This is very encouraging, and gives us 
ground to hope that, one after another, all of 


their wild customs will give way in the light’ 


that is dawning upon them. With feelings 
of christian fellowship and brotherly regard, 
I am your friend, ALBERT L. GREEN. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 

The innocent prattle of his children takes 
out the sting of a man’s poverty. But the 
children of the very poor do not prattle. It 


was never sung to—no one ever told to it a 
tale of the nursery. It was dragged up, to 
live or to die as it happened. It had no 
young dream. It broke at once into the iron 
realities of life— Charles Lamb. 

AN INDIAN COUNCIL. 

We take from one of our Exchanges, the 
following : 

In carrying out the new plan of allowing 
benevolent and religious bodies to appoint 
Indian agents Secretary Cox has assigned 
the Chippewa Reservation of Minnesota, and 
the so-called “ Lake Superior” and “ Michi- 
gan” agencies, to the American Missionary 
Association. At a council held at Crow Wing, 
Minnesota, recently, about seventy chiefs and 
braves of the Chippewas of the Mississippi 
were present ; also, Rt. Rev. Bishop Whipple, 
of Minnesota, the Hon. H. M. Rice, of St. 
Paul, William Welsh, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
and other friends of the Indians. Among 
the palefaced speakers of this assemblage was 
Mr. William Welsh, of Philadelphia, whose 
remarks we reproduce :” 

Mr. Rice has told you truly that I am his 
friend, a friend of Bishop Whipple, and 
especially your friend. He has said he can 
do little; but what he can do he will, and 
that is much. Bishop Whipple has great 


is none of the least frightful features in that} power with God and man. A week ago he 
condition, that there is no childishness in its|sent a message on a little wire tomeand I 
dwellings. Poor people, said a sensible old! have come many hundred miles to be with 
nurse to us once, do not bring up their chil-! you and him to-day. There is great power 
dren; they drag them up. The little careless with you. Look to and ask the Great Spirit. 


darling of the wealthier nursery, in their 


* Pipe-dancing is a practice of giving presents to 
visiting Indians, by those visited, expecting returns 
to be made when the visit is returned. Thus the 
term ‘‘ Indian gift” is derived. 
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I have very little power; but I know the 
Great Spirit can give me great power if you 
pray for me. There are other Indians in 
whom I feel a deep interest. They pray for 
me, and I know God will help me to help 
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them, and you too. (Showing a paper.) This 
paper gives me great hope. The 15th of last 
July Congress called on Christian men to 
help the Indians. They answered,and some 
of the best and richest men have agreed to 
help. They purchase very cheaply your 
goods this year, and mean to send you the 
whole. They have shut them up in boxes 
and marked them, so that there shall be noth- 
ing lost. They will try to have all the trea- 
ties fulfilled, so far as they seem good for the 
Indians. 

Some things they cannot do. They cannot 
prevent the white people from destroying the 
game. They, therefore, want to teach the In- 
dian to draw from the earth what will feed 
him and his family, so that they will not 
starve. I know it is hard for the Indians to 
change their habits. It is hard for me; but 
I can do it, and I believe you can. Some of 
the best farmers in the Missouri Valley were 
once Indians on the war path and in the 
chase. Some of the best herdsmen were wild 
Indians. You know how they love their 
horses and other pets. This change of habit 
is the hardest thing for the Indians, but they 
must make it,.and work for their living. My 
own sons would like to have me give them 
plenty of money so that they might hunt and 
fish, and have an easy time; but, though I 
love them, I think it best that they should 
work for their living. The Great Father told 
me that he wanted to look on the Indians of 
this country as his own children. He will 
help those who get farms and live on them, 
because he knows they will then rise to true 
dignity. The hungrier an Indian is, the bet- 
ter hunter he is. I am afraid you are very 
poor and hungry. I think you are hungry 
enough to become good farmers. Your friends 
can help you; but, after all, you must do the 
most for yourselves, It seems very dark to 
you now; but I can see the sun rising. The 
Great Spirit will bless you if you look to Him. 





-—08e)r- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AGNES SMITH. 


I have felt a duty resting upon me to write 
a few lines in remembrance of my dear friend 
Agnes Smith, who departed from this life the 
23d of Fifth month, 1870, at her residence in 
Huntingdon Valley. We lived in love and 
near friendship together many years, and I 
ever thought her worthy of imitation, and 
valued her company. She moved quietly 
along, made no noise nor stir in the world, 
but possessed many virtues. Iu her daily 
walk, she was a preacher of righteousness 
unto many by herexample. She had a sound 
mind, and her judgment was superior to 
many. She was a faithful and devoted wife, 
and a tender mother, ever watching over her 
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oung offspring, endeavoring to lead them 
into the paths that lead to peace. 

She occupied the station of an Elder in 
Abington Monthly Meeting for many years 
in deep humility and humbly waiting on the 
Lord, and, by His Holy Spirit, was gifted 
with true pelpaune whereby she could dis- 
cern the true and living ministry from that 
which jis of man’s invention or reasoning 
powers. 

She bore a lingering sickness with fortitude 
and Christian patience, and seemed prepared 
to meet the pale messenger “ with joy and not 
with grief.” When I heard that her spirit 
had passed quietly away, I trust to the man- 
sions of light and peace, the Scripture lan- 
guage saluted my mental ear—*“ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my latter 
end be like unto her’s.” Mary Levis. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








There is much that is fascinating and allur- 
ing to many in the fashionable world, but I 
have often to view the Christian’s path, as 
being the only one worth our interest or pur- 
suit, or wherein we can find a “ covert from 
the storm,” and a “hiding place” in time of 
danger or distress ; and there is in reality in 
it much more to interest the mind and call 
forth the finer feelings of our nature than in 
any other. How much it is to be lamented, 
that so many are content with “ feeding upon 
husks ” when “there is bread enough and to 
spare in our Father’s house.” Those who 
have been enabled to break loose from the 
vain allurements of a fashionable life, and 
to stand firm to their eonvictions of right, 
though still surrounded by the gaieties of the 
world, have much to be thankful for. The 
earnest inquiry of such should be, “ what 
shall I render unto thee, oh Lord, for all thy 
benefits?” The whole heart is asked for, 
and no doubt the obedient and dedicated 
child will from time to time experience the 
incomes of the love of Him, whom they are 
entitled to address by the endearing name of 
Father. May nothing retard the growth in 
the divine life of those who have begun well, 
and also run well for a time. On my own 
part, I find a continual state of watchfulness 
is the only one of safety. I sometimes feel 
discouraged at the slow progress I am mak- 
ing in the work of overcoming, and then I 
feel encouraged by the sure knowledge that 
one noxious weed that had taken deep root 
in the garden of my heart has been totally 
uprooted and cast away; I trust before its 
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seed had ripened. This was not effected 
without earnest labor under the direction of 
the Great Husbandman, and some of the 
implements put into my hand, could not be 
used without considerable suffering. But He 
who directed the work sustained under it, 
and I trust will still continue His superintend- 
ing care. 

























but out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh. 

I often query why these things are so, why 
so few among us are seeking out the weak, 
the sickly, the lame, the halt, and the blind, 
laboring to strengthen, to heal, and to build 
up, and to encourage in the most holy faith. 
There must be a cause for this state of apathy. 
Have pride and love of popularity eradicated 
from among us meekness, humility and love? 
Has the love of the world, its pleasures and 
its treasures, got the ascendancy? Alas, for 
our once dedicated and devoted society! Well, 
I will leave this dark side of the picture, if 
I can, and turn to a brighter one. There 
is yet a living remnant with whom I feel 
nearly united, and this affords me encourage- 
ment, for the blessed Master said: “ By this 
shall ye know that ye have passed from death 
unto life, because ye love the brethren.” A 
blessed consolation indeed. 


Thy note, my dear friend, has been received, 
and I have felt near sympathy with thee, but 
my spirit has quietly rejoiced in the full pur- 
suasion that thou art not “set aside as a ves- 
sel unfit for use”—no, but rather that the 
present dispensation through which thou art 
painfully passing, is necessary for thy refine- 
ment, and appears to me to be that state 
alluded to by Job Scott, when the language 
was, “my God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” and J. S. continues, “The very 
same in degree that was then experienced, 
when total darkness covered all the land 
from the sixth hour until the ninth, must 
all the seed endure.” Canst thou not, my 
dear friend, take hold of this, and consider 
the trials through which thou art now passing 
as evidence of thy adoption as a child of God? 


I trust thy faith and patience will not fail—| because unaccompanied by the necessary in- 
lift up thy head in hope. He whom thy soul 


; , ’ ; formation. One of them was not vouched 
loveth, is near thee, ready - His own time for, and neither of them stated whether the 
again to clothe thy mind with the girdle of . 

strength and the garment of praise. marriage was performed under the care of a 
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Two marriage notices have been laid aside 








The last time I saw thee, if my memory 


serves, was at Yearly Meeting. In that 
precious little season of retirement the cement- 


ing influence of heavenly love was evidently 
felt. I remember it with sweetness, and 
esteem it a peculiar favor. I felt for thee in 
thy tribulated path, but it is a path that 
others have passed before thee. Continue, 
my dear friend, to try to keep thy mind above 
animal depressions. Continue to be faithful 
unto the death of every thing that cannot 
live forever. In seasons of clouds and gloomi- 
ness, it is good sometimes to “go over unto 
the other side,” to number our blessings, to 
recount our privileges and favors, and to re- 
joice in the goodness of the Heavenly Parent, 
who cares for all his children, however ob- 
scure their lot, however hid from mortal 
view their pensive state. I ask thee to write 
to me with all confidence; I feel a father’s 
tender solicitude and interest in thy welfare. 
We have the privilege of communing together 
by the way, even when we “are sad.” 
_ Loften hear of many ministering Friends 
“being in attendance at Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings, while the smaller ones are left to 
feel their weakness. I don’t want to be a 
fault-finder, nor an accuser of the brethren, 
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Monthly Meeting. 

“HUMANITY AND HUMANITARIANISM.”— 
We acknowledge the reception, from the other 
side of the Atlantic, of a small work bearing 
this title. Some strictures upon it will be 
found in another column. 

Sin 

Omisston.—“ An Old City,” published in 
the last two numbers, should have been ac- 
credited to “The American Agriculturist ;’ 
we regret the omission. 

MARRIED. 


FELL—TREGO.—At Attleborough, Pa., on Ninth 
month Ist, 1870, by Friends’ ceremony, D. Newlin 
Fell and Martie P. Trego. 


WILLETS—TITUS,— On the 15th of Ninth month, 
1870, at the residence of the bride’s parents, West- 
bury, L. I., with the approbation of Westbury 
Monthly Meeting, Edward, son of the late Jacob H. 
Willetts, to Hannah B., daughter of Charles F. Titus. 


— -——~oe——— 





DIED. 
HAMPTON.—On the 31st of Eighth month, 1870, 
in Labette Co., Kansas, John W. Hampton, son of 
Benjamin M. and Mary A. Hampton, in the third 


year of his age. 


LOWBER.—At Camden, Del., on 2d day morn- 


ing, 10th mo. 3d, Bowers Lowber, in his 88th year. 
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DICKENSON.—On the 8th inst., in her 38th year, 
Mary Jane, wife of James H. Dickenson, and daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Rebecca H. Winder, members of 
White Water Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Indiana. 
She was extensively known, and left a large circle 
of friends. Possessing great sensibility and large 
sympathy, she was ever ready with an unobtrusive 
freedom to counsel and advise where needed, and to 
extend the hand of help in little deeds of kindness 
to all. Through an illness of many months, she 
murmured not, but was calm and resigned, her 
mind apparently absorbed in things not of this 
world, though expressing but little. The comforts 
of the Holy Spirit were with her when the closing 
period arrived; her last expression was: ‘‘ How 
comfortable I feel!’? Her memory is precious. 

KNIGHT.—On the 18th of Ninth month, 1870, in 
Byberry, Rachel J., wife of Richard Knight, in the 

59th year of her age. 

MERRITT.—In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 17th 
of Ninth month, after an illness of only twenty-eight 
hours, Henry F. Merritt, son of Edward and Phebe 
C. Merritt, in the 20th year of his age. When told 
that he had but a few hours to live, he promptly 
replied, ‘‘I am ready.”’ 

STEVENSON.—At his residence in Westfield, 
Burlington County, N. J., on the 17th of Eighth 
month, 1870, Joshua Stevenson, in the 76th year of 
his age; a member and elder of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. He was patient under suffering, remark- 
ing: ‘“When I seek for Divine strength to bear my 
affliction, I feel happy.’ He was careful to do his 
day’s work in the day-time, and we believe was 
waiting forthe summons. His pure spirit passed 
quietly away, no doubt into the full enjoyment of 
that rest which is prepared for the righteous. 

cossinsactal AOI Wig 
FIRST-BAY SCHOOLS. 

The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, will meet at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, West Chester, Pa., on 7th-day, 10th mo. 15th, 
at 10 o’clock, and hold two sessions. Reports and 
delegates from the several schools, &c., within its 
limits, are requested, and essays, &c., in relation to 
the cause, will be acceptable. An invitation is ex- 
tended to all, both of our older and younger Friends, 
to attend and participate inthe proceedings. Trains 
leave 31st and Chestnut Sts., West Philadelphia, at 
7.15 and 9.40 A.M., returning from West Chester 
at 1.55, 4.55 and 6.55 P.M. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., \ Clerk 
Emma WoRRELL, — 

The Executive Committee will meet at same place 
Sixth-dey evening, 14th inst., at 8 o’clock (cars 
leave West Philadelphia at 4.45 P.M.), and Seventh- 
day morning at 8} o’clock. 

DesoraH Comty, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
10th mo. 9, Mullica Hill, 3 P.M. 
- 16, Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ HUMANITY AND HUMANITARIANISM.” 


A book of 32 pages bearing this title, by 
Wm. Tallack, Secretary of the Howard Asso- 
ciation, London,—a Society instituted (under 
the patronage of Lord Brougham) “ for the 

romotion of the best methods of Penal 
reatment and Criminal Prevention,”—has 
been handed to the writer. The work has 
“special reference to the Prison Systems of 
Great Britain and the United States; the 
question of Criminal Lunacy and Capital 
Punishment.” The author was “invited by 
the New York Prison Association to prepare 
a paper for a meeting of American prison 
officers and persons interested in criminal 
treatment,” and he has responded by present- 
ing some important considerations “ suggestive 
of the value of a system removed from the 
mischievous extremes of either morbid leni- 
ency or inconsiderate severity.” 

As prison discipline is a subject which 
should claim the attention of every commu- 
nity, involving, as it does, the interest of the 
peaceable citizen as well as the convicted 
criminal, we will refer briefly to some of the 
objections made by W. T. to the Pennsylva- 
nia system. 

We have read his remarks with interest, 
and accord to him the effort to arrive at just 
conclusions, and can but regret that a more 
intimate personal knowledge of the “ modern” 
Pennsylvania system had not been his, to 
have enabled him to have judged of its 
merits and demerits independently of the ob- 
jections urged against it by the advocates of 
the “congregate” system. His strictures, 
however, are not wholly founded upon the 
views of its opponents. 

He quotes not only from an article on 
“ Professional Criminals,” by “a gentleman 
of much observation” and unquestionable 
probity, but also from the remarks of one of 
our most respected judges, and from the re- 
port of the agent of our County Prison. It 
was to thie crowded condition of that prison 
that Judge Paxson’s remarks especially ap- 

lied. 

, Notwithstanding the discouraging tendency 
of the sentiments of these individuals, facts 
warrant the presentation of another side of 

























« Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. the picture. The section in W. T.’s book - 
* Bethpage, L. I., 11 A.M. reference to the “ Retrogression in Pennsyl- 
a Jerusalem, N. Y., 3} P.M. vania” contains a criticism on the modern 





Philadelphia Prison, from the report of the 
Massachusetts State Prison for 1870, which 
says that prisoners are confined two or three 
together in a cell, thus adopting the very con- 
taminating system now abandoned in all the 
best goals. It also mentions “six or eight 
ferocious bloodhounds kept for the purpose of 
patroling the yard at night,” and reflects upon 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 

will meet Sixth-day afternoon, 10th mo. 14th, at 4 

o’clock. Wa. Eyre, Clerk. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee of Management will meet on 
Fourth-day evening next, Tenth month 12th, at 8 
o’clock. Jacos M. Euus, Clerk. 
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the kind of work in which the prisoners are 
employed as not being of the slightest value 
to them when discharged. As this report has 
been quoted by a transatlantic philanthropist 
who evidently accepts the unqualified asser- 
tions, without making due allowance for the 
antagonism entertained for the separate sys- 
tem by its authors, we allude to it for the 
purpose of endeavoring, so far as our limited 
space will allow, to give some idea of the 
present condition of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary. 

To judge of the real effects of any system 
requires a wide field of observation, and an 
intimate knowledge of circumstances. Within 
a few years the population of the Eastern 
Penitentiary has greatly increased, and it is 
true that the number of inmates is in excess 
of its separate accommodations; but when 
the necessity exists, as is now the case in a 
limited degree, for “doubling,” not “tripling,” 
care is taken to select such as will not be 
likely to contaminate or harm each other. 
The frequent visits of the officers, as well as 
of the committee “ for alleviating the miseries 
of public prisons,” give considerable opportu- 
nity of judging of such intercourse, and the 
most vigilant care is exercised to neutralize 
any evil that would be likely to arise there- 
frem. It would be the decided choice of the 
executive officers of the Institution, to carry 
out in every individual case the separate sys- 
tem, as being best adapted to the reformation 
of the prisoner ; but when the number exceeds 
560, it cannot be done. There are now within 
the walls about 630 convicts. The excess is 
not so much occasioned by re-committals, as 
these are comparatively few, as from the de- 
plorable increase of intemperance among the 
younger portion of the community. This 
having been notably the case since the late 
war, which spread its demoralizing influences 
over the length and breadth of our fair coun- 
try. The need of a House of Correction in 
connection with this phase of the subject, is 
most seriously felt. 

The salutary effects of separate confinement 
are never more apparent than in occasional 
manifestations of insubordination. In such 
cases, a visit as from a friend to a friend, 
most generally results in a salutary manner. 
Here, there is no fear of the jibes and jests of 
fellow-convicts, who are too apt to indulge in 
ridicule at the discovery of a disposition in 
any of their comrades to relent. Here, in the 
privgey of the cell, which is a room eight feet 

y eleven in size, the exhortations and reason- 
«ings of one who proves his faith in humanity 
by his efforts: to aid his fallen brother, have 
their wholesome influence, and often prevent 
the necessity of any harsh measure being re- 
sorted to. Tn regard to the “ ferocious blood- 


hounds,” there are one or two dogs of that 
peculiar race, no fiercer in their dispositions 
than their companions, the St. Bernard and 
others. These animals, from which no danger 
is apprehended in the day, are the compan- 
ions of the nightly watchmen upon their 
dreary round of duty, and add greatly to 
their feelings of security. Is this provision 
more inhuman than the presence of the armed 
sentinel, with orders to shoot a fugitive if the 
word “halt!” is not at once obeyed ?—an 
arrangement common to most prisons. The 
desperate character of some convicts renders a 
vigilant watch necessary, as they would not 
hesitate to employ any meaus of escape which 
would not imperil their personal safety ; to 
such only are the dogsa terror. The convict- 
labor, it is believed, will compare favorably 
with similar institutions, so far as qualifying 
prisoners to earn a livelihood after their dis- 
charge, is concerned, although it may not be 
as remunerative to the prison. Where there 
is a disposition to industry, the daily task is 
readily accomplished, leaving time for “ over- 
work,” with which each prisoner is credited ; 
and at the expiration of his term, the sum 
due is received by him. This in some instances 
has amounted to several hundred dollars, and 
rot unfrequently to forty, fifty and sixty dol- 
lars,—varying, of course, with the habits of 
the individual. So far as the legitimate ob- 
ject of a penitentiary is considered, which em- 
braces the protection of society from crime 
and the present and future well-being of the 
criminal, Pennsylvania is not disposed to 
yield the palm to any of her sister States, 
though she may be outstripped by some ina 
financial point of view. The conflict for 
reformation must be with the weapons of love, 
rather than vengeance; these should be used 
in all that is meant to be curative as well as 
deterrent, hence the lash, the shower-bath and 
kindred punishments have been abolished, 
and the result has proven the wisdom of so 
doing. = 
Philada. 

































LIGHT FOR ANIMALS. 

We are often impressed with the gross ne- 
glect of otherwise intelligent men, in not se- 
curing abundant light for animal! life. To 
the animal and the plant alike, and to each 
and every human being, light, as well as 
warmth, is absolutely indispensable. Put a 
plant in the cellar and it will grow up color- 
less, flexible, healthless. Put it in a dark 
place and yet give it air, and it will hardly do 
better. Yet people will attempt to bring up 
animals imprisoned and housed. In some 
public remarks we had occasion to make, we 
stated that a pig would not grow if deprived 
of light. Wesoon after met an old gentle- 
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man, and he had lived sixty years without | For I have lain, full oft, as hot and dry, 


discovering the fact, and the first words he 
addressed to us were, “ Well, you told me 
why my pigs would not grow. Two years 
ago I put in a snug place under my barn six 
pigs. It was warm but dark, and they were 
fed through the floor. In the spring I took 
them out and they looked like rats. They 
hadn’t grown a pound.” 

A farmer of our acquaintance was, some 
time since, driving a fine mare. We asked 
how she became blind. He told us that he 
put her and two other three year old horses 
into a perfectly dark stable in the fall, and 
in the spring, soon after they came to light, 
they went stone blind. 

These illustrations show conclusively that 
light is necessary to every living and growing 
thing. Our barns are not light enough. Our 
houses, too many of them, are destitute of 
light. Parents pursue a benighted and blind 
course when they encourage their children in 
living housed and imprisoned, when they en- 
velop their faces under impenetrable veils, 
lest their cheeks should blister. You cannot 
blister the cheek of a cherry or of a peach. 
Better remember that the ruddy glow of 
priceless health, and the life and animation 
that radiate beauty, can never exist in per- 
fection unless in full and free exposure to air 
and sunlight. 

RAIN AFTER DROUGHT. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
A few short hours ago, and all the land 
Lay, as in fever, faint and parched with drought; 


And so had lain, while many a weary day 
Dragged the long horror of its minutes out. 


The juiceless fruits fell from the dusty trees : 
The farmer doubted if the Lord was good, 

As, sad, he watched the labor of his hands, 
Made useless by the Day-god’s fiery mood. 


The hot streets sickened in the burning glare ; 
The roadsides lost the glory of their green ; 

No second growth sprung up to glad the eye, 
Where once the mower with his scythe had been. 


A few short hours ago! And now, behold, 
Freshness and beauty gleam on every side ; 
The earth has drunk its fill, and all about 
The amber pools are stretching far and wide. 


A million drops are flashing in the sun ; 
The springs far down the upper wonder know ; 
The farmer laughs, and little cares how fast 
Through his torn hat the cooling streamlets flow. 


And all the fields and pastures seem to say, 
With joyous smile that I shall ne’er forget, 
And all the flowers and trees in chorus join, 
‘“We knew ’twould come; He never failed us 
yet.’’ 


God of my life, as God ofall beside, 
This lovely wonder, which Thy hand hath 
wrought, 
Quickens in thought the merci¢s manifold 


As ever earth in summer’s fiercest hour ; 
And the long days, slow creeping over me, 
Brought me no tokens of Thy gracious power. 
Then at Thy word, down fell Thy Spirit rain ; 
I felt its coolness all my being through: 
Made fresk and clean and joyous every whit, 
I heard the whisper, ‘‘ 1 make all things new.”’ 


But mine, alas! was not the holy faith 
The parched earth felt through all her thirsty 
hours ; 
I was in fear that never more again 
Should I be quickened by the heavenly powers. 
So shall it be no more; but though I lie 
For many days as one thou dost forget, 
Recalling this glad hour, my heart shall say, 
‘*T know ’twill come; He never failed me yet.’’ 
—Old and New. 


IF WE WOULD. 


If we would but check the speaker 
When he soils a neighbor’s fame, 
If we would but help the erring 
Ere we utter words of blame; 
If we would, how many might we 
Turn from paths of sin and shame. 
Ah! the wrongs that might be riguted 
If we would but see the way! 
Ah, the pains that might be lighten’d, 
Every hour and every day, 
If we would but hear the pleadings 
Of the hearts that go astray. 
Let us step outside the stronghold 
uf our selfishness and pride ; 
Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
.Let us strengthen ere we chide ; 
Let us, ere we blame the fallen, 
. Hold a light to cheer and guide. 
Ah, how blessed—ah, how blessed 
Earth would be if we but try 
Thus to aid and right the weaker, 
Thus to check each brother’s sigh ; 
Thus to walk in duty’s pathway 
To our better life on high. 
In each life, however lowly, 
There are seeds of mighty good ; 
Still, we shrink from souls appealing, 
With a timid ‘‘ If we could.”’ 
But that God who judgeth all things, 
Knows the truth is ‘*‘ If we would.” 
— Wood's Household Magazine. 
Aw Armess Lire.—I committed one fatal 
error in my life, and dearly have I abided it. 
I started in life without an object, even with- 
out an ambition. My temperament disposed 
me to ease, and to the full I indulged the dis- 
position. Had I created for myself a definite 
pursuit—literary, scientific, artistic, social, 
political, no matter what, so there was some- 
thing to labor for, to overcome—I might have 
been happy. I feel this now—too late! The 
wer is gone. Habits have become chains. 
hrough all the profitless years gone by I 
seek vainly for something to remember with 
pee or even to dwell on with satisfaction. 
have thrown away a life. I feel, sometimes, 
as if there were nothing remaining in me 


Which Thy great love into my soul hath brought. | worth living for. 
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INSTINCT AND REASON, 

Do animals reason, or are all their actions 
and operations dictated by mere instinct? 
On this point, the opinion of Locke, admitted 
on all hands to be one of our deepest thinkers, 
and to be rarely at fault in his deductions, is 
worth attention. “It seems,” he observes, 
“as evident to me that some of them [brutes] 
do in certain instances reason, as that they 
have sense;”’ and the illustrious Cuvier, 
after illustrating his proposition that at least 
the superior animals are gifted, to a limited 
extent, with mental powers, sums up his 
argument by saying: “ We perceive in them, 
in short, a certain degree of reason, with the 
consequences, both good and bad, resulting 
from the exercise of that faculty in man. It 
resembles the dawning of intellect in the in- 
fant mind previously to the acquirement of 
speech.” 

It may be as well here to give as clear 
definitions of the word instinct, as distin- 
guished from reason, as we have been able to 
meet with, although Kirby, following the 
French naturalist Bonnet, maintains that 
philosophers will make fruitless efforts to de- 
fine it, “until they have spent some time in 
the head of an animal without actually being 
that animal!” This peculiar position we can 
scarcely expect to be realized, and therefore 
we must be content to do our best without 
the knowledge to be attainable by such trans- 
— 

nstinct has been characterized by one au- 
thor as “a natural impulse to certain actions 
which animals perform without deliberation, 
and without having any end in view, and 
without knowing why they do it.” Or, it 
may be described as “an involuntary desire 
or aversion prompting to action without the 
intervention of reason, motive, or delibera- 
tion, but tending uniformly and exclusively 
to the preservation of the individual or prop- 
agation of the race.” Many familiar ex- 
amples might be adduced in illustration, but 
a very few will be sufficient for our purpose. 
A bee, when emerged from the chrysalis, im- 
mediately on becoming dry and gaining the 
full power of its wings, sets itself to work to 
construct a cell, or wanders forth to add to 
the general store, being just as expert in 
either operation as “ the oldest inhabitant” of 
the hive. The common large white butterfly, 
laying its eggs on the cabbage—the tortoise- 
shell butterfly, on the nettle—intuitively se- 
cure for the young caterpillars, when hatched, 
a plentiful supply of their proper food—a 
«food, be it observed, that the parents them- 
selves do not use. It is perhaps needless to 
remind the reader that lepidopterous insects 
(butterflies and moths) in the perfect state 
live, by suction, on the nectar of plants. The 


dragon-fly, which lives in the air, drops her 
eggs in the water, an element which the young 
are destined to inhabit. Still more admirable 
is the instinct by which the gad-fly insures an 
entrance for its young into their strange 
dwelling-place, the stomach of the horse. It 
fastens its eggs by means of a glutinous sub- 
stance to the hairs of his skin, and numbers 
of the tiny grubs, when hatched, are con- 
veyed thence by the animal’s tongue when 
licking himself: from the mouth they easily 
pass into thestomach. But what is strikingly 
worthy of notice is, that the insect never 
deposits its eggs on any part of the horse’s 
skin which lies out of reach of his tongue. 
It is impossible to imagine human foresight 
more perfect. A pair of young birds build 
their nest for the first time of the same ma- 
terials, display as much neatness and skill in 
the formation, and fix on as desirable a situa- 
tion for it, as the most experienced of their 
species. The young of aquatic birds, when 
released from the shell, at once seek their 
proper element ; and that this is as much the 
result of a natural instinct as an exercise of 
the imitative faculty, is demonstrated by the 
eagerness with which ducklings, hatched 
under a hen, betake themselves to the nearest 
piece of water, to the grievous perturbation 
of their alarmed foster-mother. By the same 
guidance most animals are enabled to avoid 
unwholesome or poisonous food, and to select 
that which is the very best fitted for their 
nourishment. 

A very remarkable anecdote of instinct in 
an ass, au animal, as Mr. Kirby remarks, not 
famed for its sagacity, was related to him by 
a friend who personally knew the facts. The 
ass had been shipped at Gibraltar, on board 
the Ister frigate, bound for Malta. The ves- 
sel, at some distance from land, struck ona 
sandbank off the Point de Gat, and the ass 
was thrown overboard in a very high sea, to 
give him a chance of swimming to the shore. 
A few days afterwards he presented himself 
at the stable which he had been accustomed 
to occupy in Gibraltar, and it was supposed 
that, through some oversight, he had not 
been taken on board the frigate. The vessel 
having to return to Gibraltar and refit, the 
matter was cleared up, and it was found that 
the ass had not only got safe to land, but 
actually made its way a distance of two hun- 
dred miles, through a rugged country inter- 
sected by streams, where he had never before 
been, and in as short a time as the journey 
could be performed, which proved that he 
must have kept a straight course through- 
out, neither diverging to the right or left. 

These few instances will serve to exemplify 
what is meant by the operation of simple 
instinct. 
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We get upon more difficult ground when 
we come to consider what are called modifi- 
cations of instinct ; that is the deviations of 
the instincts of animals, and their accommo- 
dation to circumstances; and these varia- 


tions, as Kirby observes, are chiefly noticea-' 


ble among the insect tribes. They often ex- 
hibit the most ingenious resources, their in- 
stincts eugehingly accommodating them- 
selves to the new circumstances in which 
they are placed, in a manner more wonderful 
and incomprehensible than the existence of 
the faculties themselves. 

Kirby, writing on this subject, relates some 
interesting facts, some of which we shall 
transfer to our pages. He quotes from Bon- 
net the instance of a caterpillar which that 
naturalist confined in a box, and which being 


denied access to the bark of which, in a state of 


freedom, its cocoon would have been con- 


structed, formed that shelter for itself out of 


scraps of paper, fastened together by silk. 
The caterpillar of the common cabbage 
butterfly, when changing into the chrysalis, 


usually attaches itself to the under side of 


a projecting wall coping, or some similar 
shelter, by a fine thread passing round its 
middle; and, to secure the adhesion of the 
ends of this thread to the smooth surface of 
the stone, otherwise a doubtful matter, com- 
mences its operations by weaving a silken 
web over a sufficient portion of the stone, to 
which web the “ waistband” is attached. A 
few of these caterpillars having been reared 
in a box covered with a muslin lid, previ- 
ously to passing into the chrysalis state, fast- 
ened themselves to this lid without concern- 
ing themselves about the usual web, the sub- 
stance of the muslin furnishing a sufficient 
hold for the thread. 

It is the habit of several of the humble-bees 
to roof their nests with a thick vault or cop- 
ing of moss. Huber covered with a bell- 
glass a nest of one of the commonest species 
(Bombus Muscorum), and the glass being 
placed on an uneven surface, “he stuffed up 
the interstices left with a linen cloth. This 
cloth, the bees, finding themselves in a situation 
where no moss was to be had, tore thread from 
thread, carded it with their feet into a felted 
mass, and applied it to the same purpose as 
moss, for which it was nearly as well adapted. 
Some other humble bees tore the cover off a 
book with which he had closed the top of the 


box which contained them, and made use of 


the detached morsles for covering their nest.” 
Huber also made some interesting experi- 
ments, showing that, in particular circum- 
stances, bees can alter the form of their cells. 


This whole subject is, by the confession of 


the wisest and most painstaking philoso- 
phers, beset with difficulties. Who can say 


where instinct ends, and reason takes its 
place? Kirby himself was in doubt under 
which head to arrange many of his illustra- 
tions, and confesses that, in his original 
manuscript, he had adduced séveral facts as 
instances of the operation of reasoning powers, 
which, on more deliberate reflection, he had 
come to the conclusion were the results of 
instinctive adaptation to exceptional circum- 
stances. 


Let us now inquire upon what grounds the 


possession of reason—be the amount more or 
less restricted—has been attributed to the 
animal creation. 
care of their offspring are without doubt 
almost invariably referable to instinct, as we 
find that when the young are able to shift for 


Their attachment to and 


themselves, the-parental solicitude is at an 


end: and indifference, or even repulsion, 
takes its place. 
and devotion evidenced by many animals to 


But do not the gratitude 


their human protectors proceed from a higher 
principle? It seems almost superfluous to 
mention the dog, of whose fidelity and affec- 
tion for his master such innumerable anecdotes 


are related—and yet, to write upon the pre- 
sent subject, and not assign him a prominent 


position, would be quite unsatisfactory. 

Mark the intelligence and delight expressed 
in his every feature, when, from his comfort 
able siesta on the hearth-rug, he hears the 
well-known voice in the hall, or the equally 
well-known footstep, and rouses himself at 
once, his whole frame, from the point of his 
nose to the tip of his tail, vibrating with ex- 
citement. And, the door opened, how he 
bounds forward, to the great terror of some 
timid youngster in the way; and planting 
his great paws upon his human friend’s ribs, 
with earnest gaze of all but buman expres- 
siveness, says, as plainly as dog can do, “ How 
very glad I am to see you home again; I’ve 
been longing so for you to come back.” Per- 
haps you are resting in your easy-chair by 
the fire, with your favorite companion dozing 
at your feet. You suddenly address him as 
“Good old dog;” how gratefully and lov- 
ingly he looks up at you in return for the 
slight attention: if so thoroughly sleepy that 
he cannot open his eyes properly, he yet 
makes you an acknowledgment of it by one 
or two lazy wags of the tail. He never 
meets your advances with the chill indiffer- 
ence you often find among your fellow-mor- 
tals. 

And these dogs are no “summer friends ; ” 
but in the hours of sickness, adversity, and 
distress, cleave to those who have protected 
them, and repay their care with tenfold assid- 
uity. We knew a spaniel of the King Charles 
breed, who, when his mistress was in her 
last illness, lay upon the bed looking mourn- 
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fully at her, and for the closing days of her 
life, never moved from his self-chosen position, 
except for a few minutes at a time. He ap- 

red to know the moment of her departure, 
or, before the attendant relatives were aware 
that all was over, he set up a long pitiable 
howl, having previously only showed his sor- 
row by silent watching. 

Very many touching stories have been re- 
corded of these creatures; of their grief at 
the loss of those they have loved, and the 
almost impossibility of separating them from 
the cold remains; and how, when these are 
hid from their sight, they will, for days, 
months, even years, constitute themselves the 
unwearying guardians of the mound of earth 
which marks the spot. The circumstance 
which occasioned the composition of Scott’s 
deautiful poem, “ Hellvellyn,” is well known. 
An amiable and highly talented young gen- 
tleman, who was in the habit of taking long 
rambles through the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreiand, attended only by a favor- 
ite terrier, perished by losing his way, in the 
spring of 1805, on the above mentioned 
mountain. His body was found three months 
afterwards, still watched over by the faithful 
companion of his solitary excursions. The 
poetry of Sir Walter is not so much in fash- 
lon as it used to be, and as it is possible 
that the lines may be new to some of our 
younger readers, we venture to quote two out 
of the five musical stanzas which compose the 
poem :— 

‘Dark green was that spot ’mid the brown moun- 
tain-heather, 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched in 

decay, 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandon’d to weather, 

Till — mountain-winds wasted the tenantless 

clay. 
Nor yet ais deserted, though lonely extended, 
For faithful in death, his mute favorite attended, 
The much-loved remains of his master defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 


‘* How long didst thou think that his silence was 
slumber ? 
When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst 
thou start ? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou 
number, 
Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 
And, oh, was it meet that—no requiem read o’er 
him— 
No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 
And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before 


him, 
Unhonor’d the Pilgrim from life should depart ?” 





Sickness.—Sickness takes us aside and 
sets us alone with God. We are taken into 
His private chamber, and there He converses 
with us, face to face. The world is afar off, 
our relish for it is gone, and we are alone 
with God. Many are the words of grace and 





truth which He then speaks to us. All our 
former props are struck away, and now we 
must lean on God alone. The things of earth 
are felt to be vanity; man’s help useless. 
Man’s sympathy deserts us; we are cast 
wholly upon God, that we may learn that 
His praise and His sympathy are enough. 
“If it were not for pain,” says one, “ I should 
spend less time with God. IfI had not been 
kept awake with pain, I should have lost one 
of the sweetest experiences I ever had in my 
life. The disorder of my hody is the very 
help I want from God ; if it does its work be- 
fore it lays me in the dust, it will raise me up 
to heaven.” 








From Friends’ Review. 
NEW CIDER A DANGEROUS BEVERAGE. 
BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 


The friends of total abstinence must discard 
the use of cider as a beverage, whether sweet 
or sour. True, there is no intoxicating ele- 
ment in unfermented cider; but then fer- 
mentation begins much sooner than people 
suppose. Says Dr. Hayes, the distinguished 
State Assayer of Massachusetts: “I detect 
alcohol in cider generally when it is twenty- 
four hours old—sooner still when the apples 
are much decayed. Often fermentation be- 
gins about as soon as the juice is expressed, 
both hot weather and advanced decay hasten- 
ing the process. Even when the apples are 
wholly sound, fermentation usually begins 
within twenty-four hours after the juice is ex- 
pressed.” 

Such being the fact, it is quite evident that 
so-called sweet cider is used long after it has 
become intoxicating. Children suck it through 
a straw from the barrel after fermentation. 
For weeks after it is made, it is drunk by 
many people, old and young, on the plea of 
using sweet cider, thus exposing themselves to 
the danger of creating an appetite for strong 
drink. The danger may appear small to the 
uninitiated, but two facts prove that it is peril- 
ous. 

1. It is impossible for the drinker to tell 
when new cider becomes intoxicating. Said 
aman who had manufactured cider twenty 
years, “ When you can tell when a pig be- 
comes a hog, then you can tell when new 
cider becomes intoxicating—and not till 
then.” A homely remark, but true. Said 
another person, “I purchase a new coat and 
put it on; I wear it a while, and it is a new 
coat still; but it is wearing out daily; and 
there comes a time when it ceases to be a 
new coat, and becomes an old one; but I can- 
not tell when it is. So it is with cider. I 
cannot tell when it ceases to be harmless and 
becomes intoxicating; so that the only way 
of safety is not to use it at all.” If there be 
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soundness in the admitted plea of being on 
the safe side, then new cider must be discard- 
ed by total abstainers. 

2. The appetite for strong drink is formed 
as readily on cider that has five or ten per 
cent. of alcohol, as it ison whisky having 
fifty per cent. of alcohol. Whether the ap- 
petite is created or not, does not depend upon 
the quantity of alcohol there is in what a per- 
son drinks, but whether there is any there at 
all. And so reformed drunkards affirm that 
they return as eurely to their cups on beer 
that has five or eight per cent. of alcohol as 
they do on brandy or gin. 

At a public meeting at the Washingtonian 
Home, Boston, where sixty reformed inebri- 
ates were present, the question was put to 
them, “ How many ‘of you think that you 



















intoxicating liquor without going back to 
your former habits?” Every man rose to his 
feet, thus confessing that cider and all other 
fermented drinks are dangerous. 

This fact is not generally understood, and, 








the appetite for strong drink can be created 
by the use of fermented cider, and we cannot 
tell when fermentation begins, it follows that 







the article. Especially is this true of the 
young who are in the habit of drinking sweet 
cider. 

If they could tell the exact day or hour 
when fermentation takes place, they might 
use the beverage to that time with impunity ; 
but since this is impossible, they hazard all 










cider in any form. 

A few years since, a young man of twenty- 
three years, in Massachusetts, went to the 
drunkard’s grave. His friends called him a 
“cider drunkard.” He formed the appetite 
in boyhood, when he sucked “sweet cider,” 
as he called it, through a straw. Cider be- 
came his daily beverage. At fourteen and 
fifteen years of age he would become beastly 
drunk on this beverage. All persuasions and 
entreaties failed to reform him. At eighteen 
years of age his father offered to buy him a 
farm if he would give up his cider and sign 
the pledge. “I'd rather have my cider,” he 
replied—an answer that fearfully proved him 






















into his grave at twenty-three. 

It is our duty to set a safe example. The 
foregoing facts prove that the use of new ci- 
der is not a safe example for our sons or re- 
formed drunkards. Many boys have formed 
the appetite for stronger drinks upon it. 
While some indulge and escape ruin, others 
indulge and plunge to ruin. It is safe for all 
not to touch it. It is the only safe rule to 
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adopt. 
make no drunkards. 


reformed in 1841. 
years before, he signed the early pledge that 
allowed the use of cider, and still continued 
a drunkard upon that beverage. 


until he banished cider with all other liquors 
cannot drink a glass of the mildest form of 


in consequence, many persons go to ruin. If 


there is no safety except in the total disuse of 





that is dear in life by making a beverage of 





to be a cider drunkard. He drank himself 
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Acting upon this rule, cider can 


A reformed drunkard exclaimed, in a tem- 


perance society where the cider question was 
under discussion, “ If 
for us, for Heaven’s sake don’t set the exam- 
ple of drinking even sweet cider!” Howcan 
we disregard this appeal without violating 
the divine injunction, “It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anythin 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offend- 
ed, or is made weak ?” 


ou have any regard 


Asa Allen, of Walpole, Massachusetts, was 
But twelve or fifteen 


It was not 


that he reformed; and he often referred in 
public to his experience as proof that cider 
would make and keep men drunkards, 

The murderer Howard, who took the life 


of Miss Harrison, in Rochester, N. Y., con- 
fessed that his courage failed him when he 


first planned to perpetrate the deed; and it 
was not until he went into the cellar and 


drank freely of cider that he was nerved to 
accomplish his murderous purpose. 


Many people strangely suppose that the 
use of cider and other fermented liquors 
weans drinkers from the use of distilled spirits. 
There could not possibly be a greater delu- 
sion. What has been said proves that it 
wins to the use of rum, brandy and gin. 
Hence, in Paris, where such large quantities 
of wine are annually consumed, there were 
used, in 1863, seven gallons of distilled 
liquors for every man, woman, and child; 
while in the United States only one-half as 
much distilled liquors per capita were con- 
sumed. 

A notorious thief confessed that he stole, 


first, a piece of chalk; second, a hen’s egg; 


third, a jack-knife; and then, whatever he 
could lay hishands upon. So many a drunk- 
ard has acknowledged that he drank, first, 
new cider; second, domestic wine; third, 
whisky ; and then, whatever Satan makes to 
feed a raging appetite. 

“A prudent man forseeth the evil, and 
hideth himself; but the simple pass on, and 
are punished.”—Prov. xxii. 3. 





War anv DvuELLINc.—What, in principle, 
is war? It is the duel between nations, dif- 
fering in no respect from the duel between 
individuals, except that the successful com- 
batant is allowed to carry off as spoil the ef- 
fects of his vanquished antagonist. It is an 
adjournment of great questions of internation- 
al right or courtesy, from the bar of temper- 
ate discussion and peaceful arbitration before 
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rs, to the bar of chance or mere force. It 
is an appeal from the reason and conscience 
of the parties themselves, from large views of 
their true interests, and from the moral judg- 
ments of mankind to the exploded trial by 
combat of the middle ages. Alas! alas! that, 
eighteen hundred years after the coming of 
the Prince of Peace, this relic of barbarism 
should still be clung to by nations calling 
themselves Christians, and God grant that the 
penalty which they are now suffering, and 
which has been treasuring itself up for ages, 
may deter us from following their dazzling 
but dangerous example.— Bishop Potter. 


and in all stages of growth, while the opposite 
side, to be presented to us a few days later, is com- 
paratively bare. 

The area of one of the large spots, which is now 
near the centre of the disc, has been computed 
from careful measurements and found to exceed 
2,300,000,000 square miles. Such immense num- 
bers convey no very definite impression, and per- 
haps a more vivid idea of the size may be gained 
by comparing it with that of the earth, whose en- 
tire area is less than a teuth part of that just 
given. 

This is the area of the penumbra—an immense 
expanse of variegated forms, crossed by channels 
and convergent streams of luminous matter, all 
shifting under an action like that of some whirl- 
wind which is twisting them from one position to 
another and changing their forms from hour to 
hour. The current sometimes appears to rush 
downward, carrying with it great masses of lumin- 
ous matter to lower depths, and opening as it does 
so black cavities of a size commensurate with the 
scale on which this action is carried on. 

The largest of these cavities is seen to be over- 
hung with parts of the brilliant surface, which visi- 
bly break away in enormous portions and sink in 
it out of sight. Indeed, it is quite within the truth 
to say that a globa the size of the world might be 
dropped in without touching either side. It is im- 
possible to convey an adequate idea of the impres- 
sion of infinite and exhaustless energy of which one 
is conscious while beholding this with adequate op- 
tical aid. Masses the size of whole continents are 
utterly changed in shape or disappear from one 
day to another, sometimes while the observer 
watches them, andthe whole ‘‘ spot’ is to all ap- 
pearance being slowly rotated by the cyclones which 
are visibly working there. 

This is one of many centres of similar action, not 
all on the same scale, but bafiling the eye by their 
number and incessant change of form, which the 
draughtsman labors after in vain, and which even 
the photograph can but imperfectly render. At 
one of our largest observatories the photograph is 
employed to make a daily chart of these changes, 
and an inspection of its truthful and unbiassed rec- 
ord will convey a more conclusive sense of the al- 
most awful magnitude and energy of the solar forces 
than the most vivid description. 

One who has been accustomed to watch them must 
feel the inadequacy of any attempt to describe these 
‘*spots,’’ and still more so of the fatility of trying 
to convey his own impression by any extravagance 
of description or comparison. 

The wonder must lie in the consideration of au- 
thentic measurements, which are left to tell their 
own story. 

The public may not share the interest of the pro- 
fessional observers in such matters, but our own 
planet is too intimately connected with these phe- 
nomena not to make them claim some interest from 
all of us. Why the magnetic needles move respon- 
sively to these great changes in the sun, or why 
auroras will light up our winter sky at intervals 
more frequently repeated as this solar action is mere 
violent, are questions which astronomy is now try- 
ing to answer. The fact that they do so is certain; 
the cause is still wholly unknown to science. 

—Philada, Evening Bulletin. 


Tue English Church pays its twenty-eight bishops 
an annual salary of $786,500, an average of about 
$28,000 each, the highest salary being that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which is $75,000 a year. 













































Tue Booxs we Reap.—Too much care 
cannot be exercised in the selection of the 
books that we read. It is a fact well known 
to those who have given attention to this sub- 
ject that the influence exerted upon the mind 
by a certain class of works is almost as ener- 
vating as indulgence in the ordinary rounds 
of dissapation. A confirmed novel-reader, 
one who has so accustomed himself to the ex- 
citement produced by reading works of fic- 
tion, and to the day-dreaming that is sure to 
follow, is no more competent to hold his 
mind firmly upon any given subject than is 
the drunkard able to hold his hand steady. 
It may be regarded as a serious question 
whether the circulating libraries that pander 
so largely to this vitiated taste are not doing 
more harm than can ever be counterbalanced 
by the information which they diffuse among 
those who take from them a better class of 
works, The only consideration that would 
lead us to regard the account as balanced 
would be the fact that the injury done to a 
worthless mind is of small consequence com- 
rared with the improvement of a mind of 
higher quality. 





AN immense quantity of modern confession 
of sin, even when honest, is merely sickly 
egotism, which will rather gloat over its own 
evil than lose the centralization of its interest 
in itselfi— Ruskin. 





ITEMS. 


OsseRvaTory, ALLEGHENY, Sept. 26th, 1870.—The 
appearance of spots on the sun large enough to be 
visible to the naked eye is a rare occurrence, but 
it may now be noticed by any one who takes the 
trouble to observe them. The aspect of the sun 
through a large telescope is one just now of singular 
interest, and it seems toclaim special attention 
from observers. 

Here, where the remarkable changes of the solar 
surface have formed the subject of repeated ob- 
servation, daily maps of the position of the spots 
are made, and their singular variations have been 
the object of most interested scrutiny. 

The side of the sun now turned toward us is to- 
day covered with hundreds of them, of all sizes 








FRIENDS’ 


PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
§. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Individual whose name the College bears manages 
in person. 

" Fecociated with him in the Faculty, are experienced and 
intelligent gentlemen, who have made this branch of edu- 
eation a speciality. 

No one who has ever attended, who has not improved his 


PENMANSHIP. 
A highly improves 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 
elaborate in detail, real in its transactions, taught by a busi- 
ness manina business way. 
EACHING BY EXPERTS. 

A DISC IPLINARY MANAGEMENT, not irksome to the 
pupil, yet professional in extent and ‘parental in exercise. 
NO VACATIONS 

except days called Legal Holidays. 
Students enter at any time and receive individual in- 


struction. 
EVENING SESSIONS 
Ist. 
NAM See a Pl PENMANSHIP of every description exe- 


cuted prom 
UN : XDIUSTED, and books examined and set- 
led. 108, fw sw. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

701 ARCH STREET. 

T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, Seo’y. 


Ones 1st to Apr 


108. w.y. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS, 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No, 526 Callowhill St., Philada. 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of whick 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to. 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STOR-IGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER ae eee R. B. Bgt’s interest 

in the business, will agaiu give his whole attention to the same 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 98 sn iw sw 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER. 


420 Noble Street, Philadelphia. 
917.1210 1210 


For the Fall and Winter of 1870. 


We invite attention to the following: 

All-wool Empress Cloths, dark browns and modes, 
imported expressly for the plain trade. 

SILK POPLINS, plain shades. 

SILK BRILLANTINE, new and very desirable. 

SATIN DE CHENES, VELOURS, &c. 

Single and Double Blanket Shawls, bound and 
with fringes. Thibet Shawls, choice shades. 

Seal-skin, Vicuna Shawls. Shawls bound to order. 
- Book Muslin and Hdk’fs. TARLTAN FOR CAPS. 

BLACK SILKS, selected with care, to give satis- 
faction. MEN AND BOYS’ WEAR. 

Prints, Muslins, Table Linens, &c. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
Bet.  Fonth and cond Bt 


101 Wm. mi 


INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 8, 1870. 


No. 39. 


ETINGS. 


ONE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Oleth, Mats, &e. 
BEN VAM anf Be 4 


Counterpanes and Spreads. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
From $1.50 to $15.00. 

HONEY COMB, 
ALLENDALE, 
LANCASTER, 
JACQUARD, 
EMPIRE, 
IMPERIAL, 
ELLERTON, 


MARSEILLES. 


We are furnishing Hotels, Boarding Schools, 
Boarding Houses and Private Families in large 
quantities. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


_ 86 416 enwe 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance company, 


wi Nou oF 


an ao hy ae OF ats 
50, eye oe 


GEO. F. TTURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATE 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 


Books containing rates and fall information coa- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application te 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Jouy P. McLean, Epw. Baivenorat, Jr., 

Wiuuam Boss, Wim G. Gresons, 

Tuomas D. Wess, Gzorce W. Sronz, 

Wuuiam Cansy, Jonny V. Ricg, 

Grorecs W. Buss, Wuuiam H. Swirr, 

Wutius 8. Hues, Samvugt Bancrort, Jz. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vauia, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





East Hamburg Friends’ Institaite. 


The Fall Term of this school will open Ninth mo. 
7th and continue 15 weeks—Cuas. H. Daruinertoy, 
Principal, Frayces Daruweton, Preceptress—with 
a competent corps of assistants. This Institution is 
pleasantly located in the village of East Hamburg, 
Erie Co., N. Y., and offers superior advantages in 
both the English and other languages. 

For farther particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
820 East Hamburg, N, Y. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. 

x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 

EATON FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
had in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 
who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
guarded care and regulation as will insure all the 
advantages of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- 
lar, apply to 

E. T. SWAYNE, Proprietor and Principal, 
813 Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1870. 

The Subscriber respectfully informs his friends 

and patrons that he has 


Removed to No. 26 S. Third St., (2d Floor,) 
where he will be prepared to receive orders for the 
purchase and sale of 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
COMMERCIAL PAPER NEGOTIATED. 
Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 
J. KE. WILDMAN, 
26 South Third 8t. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES! 
Taylor & Jackson’s Scientific, Classical and Com- 
mercial Academy, Wilmington, Del. 

All who are interested in the thorough, practical 
education of the youth of either sex are invited to 
send for our Circular and examine our excellent 
facilities. Next school year commences 9th mo. 5th. 

730 1029 T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 


MILTON JACKSON, wef Principals. | wad 


CHAPPAQUA BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Board of Managers of Chappaqua Boarding 
School, under the care of Purchase Quarterly Meet- 
ing, West Chester, Co., N. Y., contemplate opening 
the school the Ist of Eleventh month, 1870, and are 
prepared to treat with a suitable Friend to take 
charge of the same as Principal. Address by mail, 
E.iwoop Burpse.1, Port Chester, West Chester Co., 
N Y., Metuis 8. Tivron, Harrison, West Chester 
Co., N. Y., or application may be made to Gzorcr 
Trumas, 142 North Seventh 8t., Philada. amstfo 


NEW OPENING OF 


|FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Has now on hand a complete assortment of 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 
tation, 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombazines Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1.00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4, New importation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Blanket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 

ewm. vs. imf. 


ISAAC D N, 
120 South Eleventh 
Dealer in American, Geneva and glish 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 


repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


CROQUET SETS, 
€utlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 4nd general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 

B, A. WILD N & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Philada. 
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WM. HEAC 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Ratent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body in Ice. 820 wmmf 


FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER. 
Friends’ Bonnets, of every style, made and re- 
e by ANNA E. JORY, 
> 263 West Lombard St. (south side), between 
‘ Green and Penn Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
9#4. nwv 


THE CARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
PRACTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
For the Amateur, Market Gardener, Arboriculturist 
Landscape Gardener, Botanist and Pomologist 
Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance. 
A liberal discount offered to clubs. Agents will 
please write for terms. THomas Megeuan, Editor. 
Address BRINCKLOE & MAROT, Publishers, 
101 Wm. mf 23 North Sixth Street, Phila. 











